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ABSTRACT 

^ . A rationale and suggested approach for providing 

prevbcatiohsil skill development to handicapped students are 
described. A comprehensive approach should include instruction in 
academic skills' rie^lated to vocational traihingr instruction in daily 
living skills > guidance \n personal and social adjustfnetit skills., 

^v6cati6nal assessment , and experiences to promote occupational 
readiness and exploration. Cdllaborat ion among yocational and special 
educators and counselors is stressed, pb^edtives of a vocational 
assessment service are outlined, and its threemajorcom^ (work 

sampling, psychometric testing, and critical bbse^ryation of ^ 

behavior's ) are considered. Vocational assessi^^^ 

in terms of referral reasons, interpretati^ application of . 

4 reports , and collaboration with speciai education . Ways in which 

special educators can help develop occupational/ exploration and 
j^ggding^^ ffkifls ( such as by using career oriented readii|,g materials 

and school resources) are described. Related [vocational academic 
^instfuction and competency areas in daily living skills and in 

personal-social skills are^ discussed. (CL) / 
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what is Prevocational Education? 

; : ^ ' . . . .<i 

Pre voca t i ona 1 education is i instruct ion that hel stujj^rhts 
learn about- themselves, i n relation to the world, tff work. (The goal 
of prevocational education ts'to help students develop ttfeir 
i ht erest s and skills so t hey w.i 11 be re|/dy^ fo r voca t i ona 1 trai ni ng 
programs. Comprehensive ,prevocationa*^^ducation includes: 



- instruction in academic skills related to vocational^ 
t ra i h i ng 

- instruction in da i 1 y 1 i v i ng skills 

- .instruction and guida-nce irv social and persona! 
adjustmentskills 

- vocational assessment 

r . . _______ ._____.___.__. __ __ 

- experiences to promote occupational readiness and 
ex-pl orati on 

Prevocatidhal education is pa rti c u 1 a rl y^ i mpofta n t f o r 

handi capped students who may nered extra ass i stance tg* prepare for 

vocational trainihg.__ Prevocational pro grams for handi capped 

students are most effective when they are the p^rojduct of cooperation 
between special educai^tion and vocational edu^a^ion teachers. 

Related Academic SkiVls % 

Related academics a-re reading a nd ma t h s k i 1 1 s s t uden t s need 
to sueceedin voca t i ona 1 tra i n i n g or oh the job. Students need 

basic skills such as reading and Understahdi ng d i rec t i on s a nd 

making accurate m,easureme,hts to be successful in vocational trai nirrg 
and job pi ae enifrti t'. Related academic instruction s hpu,l d be tiaught ^ 
in the context of real life demands. For example, ha vi ng students** 

complete a worksheet on fractions can be less effective than 

having students use fractions to measure a piece of wood or cl ot h 
for a project. Related academic instruction is most effective 
when special education teachers a hdvocatiohal instructors work 
together to determine what skills^ students need to be successful 
in different vocational programs.^ • 
1> ^ 

Daily- Living Skills 

Da.ily living skills are t hos e s ki 1 J s t ha t a h i nd i v i dual ne^ds 
to function in society. These skills include telling time, using 
telephones, usin^ transportation systems* and shopp^ing and menu 
planning. Cooperation between teachers and parents is important 
to ensure that students learn and use these skill. 



Social 




oggl fedj tLsi 



Ski Hi 



D.efici^s in 'social and personal^ ad justfient^ski 1 1s often cause 
handic.appeastudentsto haveproblemsin vocational trai^ingand 
empl^oymcn t ^ Adjustment trainiTig can' focus on helping students to 
learns OCT all yacceptablebehav jo r^ D and role-plays 

on communication skills and good grooming are effect ive techniques 



A tohelppreparestudentsfor the 
andadulthood.^Eachteacher and 
education students can share the 
^ reinforcing appropriate behavfor 

Vocational-As s e^^men t 



interpersonal demands of adolescence 
counselor who works with special 
responsibility for guiding and 



Vocational assessment is 



a wayof evaluating a student's 



i n t eres t s , a pt i t ud es , and a bi 1 i t i es in re 1 a>t i on to t he wdr 1 d of 

assessment can be approacned indifferent ways. 



work . Vocational 

Some school systems have vocational evaluation units where students 
spend a concentrated period in formal, assessment. Other systems 
have mpre i nforma 1 assessment procedures where special education 
teachers use i nterests surveys * work samples* and a 'var i ety of 
hands-on activities in the classroom to get ah indication ofa 
student's vocational re'^kdiness. Guidance counselo^r^s , special 
education teachers , vpcationfil education teachers* ydcational 
evajuators, and parents should all be considered y a. 1 uabl e resources 
in the process of assessing a studejit's vocational potential. 

dccijfpa t i ona 1 Readiness and Exploration 

Occ u pa tf bna 1 exploration activities help students learn. about 
the v*5TT^ 0 f work. Occu^Jat i ona 1 exploration can take a numb'er of 
forms.* Students can learn about different jobs through books, 
filmstrips, and movies* or they can have a more active^olis in 
explorTng occupations through field trips and job shadowing. 

Occupational readihes^s ^ct i v1t i es _ hel p prepare students to 
find employment. Reading want ads^ filling but job appl ications , 
arid participating in moc k j o b i n t ery i ews are ways students can be 
prepared to enter the job- market. Special education and vocational 
education teachers and guidance cou^hselors cah work together to 
develop commiivfi'i ty contacts so students can learn aboift the world 
of work from employers in the community. 

Summary * • ^ 

Prevocatiohal education is a way of preparing students for 
vocational training. In planning prevocat ibnal programs, educators 
should consider the uniquehesds oft he students being served as 
well as the .resources of their particular school and school system. 
Collaboration among .special education, vocational education, and 
counselors is the i^ey ingredient to a successful prevocat ional 
program . 
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Vocational Assessment 



Vqcational assessment (or vocational evil bat ion ) i s an.' 

educational tool beneficial tpboth student and educator alik 
forithelpsbothtogainabetter understanding ofthe 
student 'si nter est sand a bi 1 i t i es a nd wi 1 1 liel p t:b • det ermi he 
what directjon the student's vocational educai:iph should 
follow. A student 'sy'pcational assessment shouTd be constant 
updated and reevaluated as a-stbdent progresses through varioi 
stages of vocational development. 

Vocational assessment services can be provided in a 

number of -ways depending on the_schdol system. In some cases 
special educators conduct an informal vdcatiohal a ssessmen^t 
in the classroom. Some school systems refer students' to a 
vocational evaluation program , at a rehabil itatibn .agency if 
vocational assessment services are hot available in their 
s.choql s . Other school systfrns have thei r bWh vbcat i oha 1 
assessment units with trained evaluators to assess handjcappec 
and disadvantaged students' vocational interests and abilitiei 

^ Whether a student participates iha fbrmal vbcational- 

eyaluation conducted by vocational evaluators^ or participates 
in vocational assessment activities i h_ the speci al education 
classroom, it is. important that several objectives be kept 
i n m i n d : 

0 To assist the student^inobtai.hihg agbod s el f- 
image and awareness of his/her vocational 
interests, aptitudes , and potential . 

0 To provide practical work\^sampl es i h order to 
eya 1 ua te man i pul at i ve s ki 1 1 s * work behaviors, 
attitudes, ind tol erances . 

0 To provide a series of psychometric tests which 
wouldassess theindividual's persohalihterests, 
manipulative s ki 11 s , vocational potehti al , 
physical and mental factors^ and adjustment to 
achievement levels. 

0 To devel op St udent awareness of the physical, 
educational, academic and traihihgrequirements 
of variousoccupatiphal areas particularly 
those in which he/she has the aptitude, interests, 
preferences, mahual dexterity^ and -occupational 
, potent ial to functioh successfully. 

0 To develop student awareness of certain work" 
behaviors and attitudes which are expected in 
' the world'of work. 



0 To prdv i de . accurate data _ahd_ rel evaht information 
resulting from the vocational assessment to 
persons involved With the student, 

0 to assist in fbrmul at i rig future vocational 
curri cula/erfucatiorial programs geared around 
the student '.s jDersonal preferences. 

Vocational assessment should be ah eri-goirig process arid 
special education teachers can structure activities arid, 
experiences that allow students the opporturiity to cbritiriuall 
examine their iriterests, s ki 1 1 s arid apti tudes . Actual "harids 
on" activities. (dryWork samples) arid i riterest testi ng cari be 
enhanced -by al I'bWfiig studerits to corit i nUe expl or i rig bccupatic 
i nterests through career educatiori activities, job sHadbWing 
(sampling), field trips and i n-cl ass Wcupational ^xploratlor 
acti vi ti es . ' / 
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How To' Work Copperat iyely 
WItR Vocational Evaluators 



In school systems with vocational evaluation Units, it ^ 
i s important for special educators to get to know. the vocational 
eyaluatpr| and gain an understanding of the vocational 
assessment process . Beconii ng acqua i nt ed with work samples^ 
the tests administered, and the purpose of the vocatiohal 
assessment repprt can assist special ecjDcatdrs and guidance, 
perspnnel in determining- .apprppriate vp^cational pi icements. for 
students. To-g ether, the special educatbrs^ vocational evaluators 
and ypcatipnal instructors can cpme up with ideas to pr(|pare 
students with the. prerequisite skills needed for vocational 
education. 

Vocati onal assessment consi-sti of three maadr components: 
wo rks am pi ing, psychometric t,e stingy and critical observation 
of behavioVs (Vocational St udent Assessment > 1980). j 

Work Sampl i ndj .. | 

Work samples are " hands-pn " a c t i v i t ies whi ch use tasks^ 
materials^ and tool s s imi 1 ar to those fouiid in an actual.jbb. 
Commercial wprk samples systems. such as Singer Gra f 1 ex , _ Pro j ec t 
Discovery, TAPS*. VIEWS^ and MIND are often found in evaluation 
units. Commercial work sarapl es. cover a wide variety of tasks. 
Students may be instructed to plumb a sioki f bl 1 bw el ectr i catl 
wiring diagrams, learn how tp take a piilse, or sort items b^ 
color or numbers, Cbmmeroi al - wbr k samples are nbrraed and 
timed according to Workers in industry. "Hbmemade" work 
samples can be developed by the vbcatibnal evaluat'ors, special 
educators and vpcatipnaV i hs t rue tbrs_ to. repl i ca te activities 
found in a spec if ic job or vbcatibnal cl assrbbms . Some 
ybcational evaluation uni ts s imula te a task fibm each area of 
the vocational programs. Students may be asked to lay a 
four f oot wal 1 , ma ke a corsages br^repair a dent in. an auto 
fender. W^hile homemade wbrk sampl es are nbt generally nbrmed 
and' timed ai^cbrdi ng to industry^ they Offer students a chance 
to explore activities in vbcatibnal. prbgrams or emplbymeht 
opportunities in the local community and are less expenstve 
than commercial systems. Wbrk samples assess an individual's 
abilities, interests^ and work relirifed behaViors . Students 
p'ften enjoy this type pf assessment more than traditional 
paper |nd pencil tests* 

Psychometric testing 

Psychbmetric tests measure a. stbdetit's aptitude, _ interests , 
academic achievement and dexterity. Although spec ial educators 
br guidance counselors can supply much bf the needed information 
on a student's present academic achievement, vocational 
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eyaluators of ten administer additional tests'to supplement i 
this information. I n t^res t tests such a s the Wide Range 
I hter est -Bp 1 n Ion Inventory (WRiSJ) and CASE , of ten provide 
the eval uators with an area of interest for each student to 
begin vocatib nalexplo ration. Ma nyeyaluatorsa dm inist 
more than one interest inventory and also pay close attention 
to the student^s eicpressed interests. Achi evemen t te$ts^such 
as t-he SRA Reading and Math indlcies provide the eval uators 
with an Idea of the stadent^s reading and math abilities, 
it. is interesting to note whether these 'scores correspond to 
similar tests t ha t student shave t a ken in the cl assroom. 
0ther_ tests- suc'ti as the Bennet Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
SRA Clerical Apt i tude test or the General Aptitude Test Battery 
are admi h 1 stered, depend jng of^the stud en tj^ s i ^ 
Generally, tfrese tests can be modi fled ^ to meet the needs of 
the student. If a student experiences difficulty with reading, 
-a written test can be read orally or recorded on a cassette 
tape. Many interest inventories are pictorial and require 
Tittle or ho reading. 

Gri t i cal Bbserva t ion [ ^ . '• ^ 

Throughout the eval uaf'ion process , voca tiona 1 eval ua tors 
pay particu-lar attention to a student^s personal^ social, ; 
and work related behaviors j Observations of a student's 
expressed interests, produdtlvity, ability to_follow directions, 
and personal .appearance, as well as the ability to get along 
with peers ahd.^supervisorsi, are important criteria for 
determining a student^s readiness for vocational placement. 
It is important to note how the student behaves outside the 
classroom when he/she is engaged in hands-on activities and 
being observed by someone other than a classroom teacher. 
General ly^when a student beg.ins the assessment process, some 
type of initial interview is conducted- During this time, 
the evaluator notes the student's expressed interests and 
goal s, appearance , motivation, etc. At the close of the 
assessment process , another con I'erence i s held with the 
student to disculBS the results of the psychometr 1 c testing, 
work sampl ing, and expl oration experiences . The evaluator _ 
usually pays part icijlar attention to_ what the'student liked 
doing the best, what type of vocational pi ans he/she migbt 
have for tlfe 'future, and how the student's expressed Interests 
can be -integrated into the recommendations generated in the 
vocational assessm'eht report. 
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Wh y Refer a, Student t o 

A^ox#t4-ona4 -Assessment 

1 1 i s Important .for spec1al*educ actors, guidance personnel 
and parents to be familiar with the vocatl-ona] assessment 
prpcess_so appropriate s t udent ref era 1 s can be made . To get 

the_mo^st usefuT^and rel evant Information ^pn a student, the 

student's tea^rners and counselors should astc specif 1c questions 
of the vocational evaluatprs. Specific ref erral quest Ions , 
might Include the following: 

0 Are the student's voca t lonal '-goal s realistic? 

0 Will a speclflc handlcap Virnlt vocational training 
or em pi oymen t opportunities? ^ 

0 What type of work will the student be able to do? - 

0 What are the student's vocatJional Interests?- 
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0 What type of training does the, student need" for 
his/her expressed Interests? 

0 Does the student display appropriate personal, 
^ social, and work behaviors? 

_ _ , • _______ 

0 Are^iliere deficiencies 1 n pr erequ 1 s 1 1 e s K1 1 1 s 
nfJede^f or entrance Into specific vocational 
prograrrrs? - ^ j ^ 

Appropriate ref erral questions help ensu^^e that the data- 
and infdrma tipn In the vpcatipnal assessment reports can be 
used in fprmulat'ing vpcal^iorial goals and plans for the student's 
Individualized Educatipnal Plan. this information can also 
be Used to inform vdcatidnal instructors or employers of a 
student's specific vpcatipnal interests* strengths, aptitudes, 
and behaviors. Vocational evaluatprs^ special educatorSi and . 
voca ti onal i nstructors can work together tp develop real istic 
short and long-term vpcatipnal goals for handicapped students. 

What tp Look fpr in Vpcational 
Assessment Reports 

Most vpcatipnal assessment repprts include an 1 ntrbcfuct ion * 
bipgraphical data* resulis Pf psychometric tis ting and work 
sample perfprmanceA behavipral pbs%rva t ions * \ summ'aryi and 
recpmmendatipns. Special educatprs* guidance cpunsel ors * and * 
parents may find it helpful tp visit the vocational assessment 
unit and become acquainted with the work samples andtests 
administered sp they can interprery and use the results of a' 
student's Vdcatiohal assessment mPt^'e effectively. the vocational 
eya-luators will clarify any part of t he vdca't idnal assessment 
which is unclear or incomplete in a\call or conference. 

\ 

: . 11 . 
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When reviewing the vocational assessment report, Tindall 
(1980) Indicates It Is he! pf alyto 1 ook for : 

1. math and reading levels (Are these scores 
consistent with the other similar tests the 

, student has taken?) ^ ^ 

2. vocational Interests (test"ed Interests and 
expressed Interests) and aptitudes 



3'. comments about personal , social and work 

behaviors ;• / - 

4. physical capacities and 1 Imitations 

J - 

5. / description of the student ' s^preferred 1 earni ng : 
' style (Does the student follow oral ::-d1rect Ions 

better tl^an wrl^t^en directions?) ^ . 

6: answers to specific referral questions / 

71 short and long-term recommendations ; 

Recomme'nda 1 1 |ns 1 n a vocat ional assessment ^ report can range ,* 
from suggest Ions for rf medial educatl^ 

or placement In vocational programs. / SI nee ypcat Iqna] _ _ 

assessment Is one component of career /yo.cat.lonal education, 

1 1 Is Important -that \students receive t sej^ylces pr lnstructioa, 

specified In the report to overcome any problems which might 

be barr lers ■ ta future training and/br empl bymentr If 

recommenda t yons f or yoca 1 1 ona 1 Ira 1 n 1 ng or employment are 

genera ted , 1 1 j s Important th^tspe educators wor k w1 th 

the appropriate personnel to make sure the recommendations 

are implemented. Vocational evaluators often work i 

cooperatively with guidance counselors or vocational support ^ 

service team advocates to- Implement r-ecomjpndat 1 ons . 

, __ _ _ V 

Applying the -Result s of - 
^X)Bational-Assessment 

v 

Since yocatlpnal assessment can provide a^t^asis for 

vocational andcareerplanningfpr handicapped students^ it ^ 
is crucial that colla.bprative efforts be developed among 
special educators, yocatlpnal evaluators, guidance personnel * 
anS vocational educators to provide comprehensive career/ 
vocational seryi ces . Special educatiprs can use the information 
obtained in the vocatipnal^ ass^essment process to assist 
students in their vocational development aod Establish 
collaborative efforts in a number of ways: 



If the student is deficient, in pferequlsit needed to 
entera vocational pro gram or _empl ovment si tuation j work 
on these skills duri ng c1 as^s t imei. Prerequisite s'kills 
might include: 



a related aeademics such as math skills needed • 
for speci fi c vocational areas and identifying - 
key vrtcabulary wor'Ss 

o personal ad j^jstment ski 1 1 s such as proper 
hygi ene , appropriate grooming, and dress 

0 work relate-d behavio such as attendance, 
being on t ime , accept i n g respbns i bi 1 i ty , 
compl et i ng tas ks 

During cl ass r teachers shdul d stress how these skills, 
relate td: actual vbcatidnal training, and future emplbymeht 
Curriculum guides and bddks from vocational instructors 
could be a valuable resdurce when working dn prerequisite 
skills. • . 

Conti nue ydcatidnal exploration activities^ especially 

in specified areas df Interest. This can be done through: 

0 prdviding dccupatidhal irifdrmatlon^ in the classrdbm 
by using career educa'tibn rnaterial s, the Occupational 
Outlbok Handbook, the Dictibhary _bf Gccupa ti onal 
Titles, and in f brmat i bn >bn tra i n 1 hg and/ empl oyment 
dppdrtuhi ti es in the coThmuhity ^ 

d arrangi ng f i el d trips tn the cbmmunity 

d "^bringing in guest speakers dr parehts\from various 
areas in business dr industry 

_. _ _ _ _ . 

d arranging for students to participate in 30b 
sampling or jdb shaddwing in theschdol or 
comihun 1 ty r - ' 

d visiting vdcat .'whal prdgrams in the high schbol 
dr technical center 

Devel bp in-class acti vities* with the. -assistance of the 
vbcational evaluators, that provide a cbhtthuat ibh of 
the exploration bfihterest, abilities, andbceupatibhal 
clusters. Interest tlTts , horoemad'e or eommerctal work^ 
samples, and "hands-on" activities':r|iay be helpful. 



4 . Fol 1 ow up^on the recommendations made in t vocational 
eval uation*>i^|ort for specific ^servlc^s^ EhecR with 
school and community 'personnel to determine if recom- 
mendations for..counsel ing, psychol ogi cal eval uatiohs^ 
medical services ,Lon fami lyre! ated services^haye 5eeh 
implemented when they are specified for students. 

5. Develop col 1 a bora ti ve efforts with the vocational ^ 

irrstructdrs and the vocational evaluators when planning 
the student ' s lEP. Siiice the vocational evaluation ' 
report can provide a summary of the student^s academic 
abil i wiesj vocationa:l i^nterests, - and strengths and 
weaknesses* this information can help participants of • 
the lEP meeting to develop realistic vocational goa.ls 

for the student . 

6. 0rgahi26f | committee of special educators , vocational 

educators'* and vocational evaluators tq outline 

prerequ/isite ski 1 1 S' needed for each vocational area. 

._. /.. . . • 

7. If vbtatidhal resource personnel are avai 1 abl e in-_yqur 
school system to assist students once they are placed in 
a vocational program, dev^el op col labgratiye efforts and 

cbhtinue related instruct ion in the classroqm. if_ 

vocational res-ource personnel are not part of the school 

• sta f f * act as a resoUTce person _ to vocational ins true tors . 
Suggest ways to modify materials* use peer tutor i ng,* and 
• try aljternative methods to testing for specific students. 
' _ ^ . , . .■. ' . _ L 

8. Special educato'rs and guidance personnel shqul d develop 

a contact person at the Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitatidh if it appears tttie student wi 1 1 not be 
job ready by the compl etion, of h-jgh school . The - j 
information from the student ' s Ir|.diyidual ized Education 

Plan and results of the vocational! evaluation can be 

iricbrpdrated into an Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Plan lIWRP) When necessary. 

Vbcatibnal assessment (Can. be a val uabl e resource for 

determining an individual's vdcat i onal ^ strengths , j nterests 
and abilities. -It is an impdrtarit component of pfl^yi ding 

eomprehensjve'career/vdcatidhal services to handicapped ^ 

students. If ydur school system offers vocational eyaluation 
services, get to' khdw. the vdciitidnal eyal uatqrs_ and become 
familt^ar with the various aspects of the assessment process. 
Go! 1 abora ti ve ef f drts betweern special educators and yocational 
eyal>£rtbrs are essential to /provide appropriate vocational 
Education for hiandicapped students. 



r ' • Vocational Assessment fn the Sp^ 

Education Classroom ' 

Special educators can work with the vQca tiohal eval ua tors 
to Identify and develop prerequisite skill areas that, a - 
student may jieed he! p witfi. I,f no vocattonal assessment 
services are available, there are. a number of Ways that the 
special educator tnight .develop prevocational or prerequisite 
vocational activities. \^ 

1. Visit and meet the vpcatioijal instructors. Ask^fbr 

a copy of the text used in tlje progra-m* Worksheets^ ^ 
ftc. Instru'Ctioncpuld focus on _ voca t i onaJ vocabul ary 
and math needed in the vocational classroom. Determine 
what prerequisites are required for a student to enter 
a specific vocational ^area (see the. Cooperative 
Agreement Section). Wi th thi s i nfbrmation , nvou shoul d 
be able to he^lp prepare students for entry ifito 
^ vocational p^iograms and/or empl bymeht opportunities.., ^ 

2. Visit business and industry sites ih^^e local 
community to determine what, types of entry level 

jobs exist. Note the work envi rdnmeht and investigate ..^ 
what skills and competencies are needed in specific • 
jobs (a "Job Analysis Form" follows this page). 
Identify tasks_ or behaviors. that can be taught or 
encouraged in the special education classroom. 
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Develop simple "hands-on" activities (work samples) 
that allow the student to "sample" a job or vocational 
area. These dp not need to be elaborate or exp)ensi ve ! 
Included in this section is an outline for developing 
work samples- 
Stress the importance of appropriate social and work 
behavior in the classroom. 

Administer interest inventories periodically and ; 
i^ave students investigate their areas of interest 
through occupational exploration. 
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Taken in part from: 

NeUbirt, Di Vocational .assessment for handicapped Students. 
The Pointer. (26),. 4, 1982. 
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Oc c u pa t i q n a 1 E X p 1 0 ra t i 0 h 
and 

Readiness Sk11 i s * 



What is 6c c u pa t i o n a 1 £ x pi or a t ion 

and ^ . 

* Readifcess Mi^l- Bevel oproent ? ^ • 

Gccupa tional expl oration^&nd readiness are components of 
secondary^ career educa t ion programmi ng . The purpose of this 
phase of career educa t'lon is to ma ke - students aware of 
diverse Job possi b j1 It ies so they can develop the specific 
skil ls needed to. o bta i n jobs «f. their c hoi ce. Brol .in (l 978) , 
has divided this area into six jgeneral competencies. 

1 . Knowing a hd--£xpJ or4nq- Occupitiani^^ — ^^sibil ities 

-Students hee'd to learn about th^ jobs that 

are availa^ble both in their community and in general. 
Teachers need to help stu'dents systematical 1 y 1 earn about 
the world of work .and how their interests and abilities l 

relate to jobs^ Tliis should be done in a variety of ways.' 

"Field trips, community speakers , summer woxk experience, 
state employment s'ervice, films, and literature must be 
made available in a concentrated fa^ hio n . { Brol i n , p. 8).^ 

2. S e 1 ec-tij-g-and- 91 a n^4 n q-Oc cup.^t4^na 1 Choices 

Many important* decisions are made^durlng students' 
adolescent years that a.ffect._the rest of their lives. The 
' secondary courses that students take will certainly affect 
their ability to meet differ i ng job deni^ds. Students h^ied 
time to learn a bout themsel ves , iden>fT^SLti^j^ i nter est s;, - . 
and experience different jo bs -.so -they can determine what . 
school experiences will lead them to a job they would like*. 
- - ^ . ' f , 

3 . Exhi biting Aj^opriite Work-Hab4j^ a^d-4&j^aviors ^ / 

Appropriate work habits and attitudesare crucial to 
job success, a t al 1 J^vel s . . " 1 1 is important for educa/tional 
programs to simulate working environments in the schod/l 
setting^ besides^ those avajl.a..b1e in the community in order, 
that ap^prbprlate work behaviors can be learned. Too^anVi' 
students: possess a fa] se concep.ti.ori) of the characteVi^t ics 
of a good worker and do not develop the typ.e of skil'Vs 
needed for :entry level jobs.." (Brol in, p. 9). / 

4. Exhibiting 3iajfjcj^nt-P^\ys / 

Many entry level jobs demand fine and gross moto/r skills 
as well-^as good physical strength. Students need opportunities 
to develop these skills as well as to_deve;lop the acadeciic 
skills that are so'heavily stressed in most high schools. 



^^Learnihg a 'specific ^bb skill Wil ] not. pigebnhbl e_ 
student's fbr life and will hbt disqual 1fy. tnem .1 ater for 
wbr k br tra i hi rig *i n "^^a hbt her _ bccu pat i oh . Vbca t i bhal educa t ibh 
a hd oh-t he-3o b*- tra i hf hg whi 1 e a ttehd i hg the secbhd a ry prbgram 
are crucial tb a studehtl^S ul t4ma te_ 1 eyel of vbcatibhal 
attainmeht." (Brblin^ p. 9)^^ Specia4 * educatibh teachers must 
bfteh act_as advocates so that handicapped students are 
successful in' ybc,ational programs where they can gain 
specific jd^b skills. 

- 6 . S/g^JcTh^^ i n g ^ ah d Ma i h t a i jj^h g Em p t-o y m e h t 

"/One of t hV {g^ prbblems studehts are faci hg_' is \ 

hbtikSpwihg how tbi find, apply fbr^ and ma i hta i h_ efripl bymeht . 
Stud^pt^^, mult l |ar^^ the strategies to secure empl bymeht . and 
the i^^'^urces aV^ to help them when they heed assistance 

(e.g. >\s^te_e^H^ 0^^ service. Vocational rehabil i tation , 
sbcial serVffes', rehabilitation facilities, want ads)." 
(3rbl in., p. 9) ^, . ^ 

Oareer Educatibn Service • 

Studehts heed speci fic _ ski 11 s knowledge to choose ' 

i ht el 1 i gent 1 y ahd real istical ly frbrS the bptibris and 
bppbrtuhi ti es available in higher educatibn and the world of 
work". First i they heed a clear uhderstahdihg bf their bwh - 
strengths, ihterests, pbtehtial , ahd Values. Next, they must 
have accurate ihf orma t ibh a bbut thehature ahd structure of 
the Wbrl d^ bf Wbr k, ihcludihg specific jbbs br_ careers 
available ahd-their ehtry r equ i r emehts ._ Finally, studehts. 
must pbssess decisloh-makihg ahd pi a hh i hg ski 1 1 s Whicrh will 
help them enter and succeed. The cbflipetehc tes heeded to ehter 
the Wbrld bf Wbrk are impbrtaht tb ail i studehts, but they are 
critical to hahdicapped studehts Whose past bpp^ortuhi ti es 
have Often been limi_ted by barriers, bias, and stereotyped 
notions. 

Direct Exposure tor a variety bf work settings and the. 
people who are etnplbyed in them cah help identify hahdicapped 
St ud eh ts whb are ready to part i ci pat e successful 1 y i h the 
regular ybcitibhal educatibh prbgrams. Simulated jbb 
experiences ahd sheltered Workshops are generally inadequate 
in pro V i d i hg r ea 1 i St i Wbr k ehv i rbhments . 

_ __ _ __ 

While career educatibh experiehces shtttrHl — b^ihtegrated 
in the curriculum thrbughbut t he el emehtary ahd Isecbhdary 
years, it may be necessary tb establ ish , special prbgranis fbr 
hahdicapped studehts Whb have hbt had Mie bppbrtuh i ty tb _ 
prepare for Vbcational assessment and /traih-ing . Some examples 
of typical prevocat ional activities include the following: 



The bppbrt^ity to have "hahds-oh" expediences in the 
devel 0 pmen t of basic bccupat ional skills^ This may 
ihclade special ski 11 tra i n 1 rig rel a ted « to ^ t he handi- 
capp-ed, Tnclading the ase of special aids and 
appliances to accompi ish tasks 
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he development ofpersona1and_ social skills that - 
af f ect ernpl oya bi 1 i ty , sach. as communicating effectively 
and developing good work habits. 

TKe oppdrt ani ty to deye1 op and practice job seeking,^ 
job, finding, and job keeping skills in real or simulated 
situations. Activities included may involve the completion 
of applications, appropriate r es ponses' to^ ad ver t i s(Sment s , 
x^reparing for the job interview, and using public « 
\ransportat ion-. - 

_____ _ [ __ _ _____ 

Ca reer^a wareness , exploration^ and dec i ^ion-nia ki ng 
experiences to examine careers, job clusters, o^r specific 

"^0 bs . ^ ^ 

\___ 

S^eral vocational skills which involve math, readings 
aha perceptual or manipulative abilities.' 



Taken ia.part from: 



Cooperative Planning for the Handicapped; Resource 
Manual , Maryland State Department of Education. 1980. 



_ _ . » . 

There are manyjj*ays a speci-al • 
he! p students with occupation a 1 expl oration and re3^di ness . 
These strategies can be divided into four*areas: 

■ ••" \.....\.. .._ ...... ..^ •• •-. ■•■ 

0^ relating classroofn instruction to the world 
of work \ ' V 

0 sponsori ng\speci al events 

.••■■•.._......._!...__ 

0 using schooil .resources \ ' 

0 involvTng students in community businesses 7 ' 

\ 

that is described in the followiiig \ 
in the resource, secti on of thi s chapte\^. 



Rel atthg CI assrobm Instructi on 

to the World of Work " - ' 

It is not always possible to offer a separate class in 
career or preVbcati ohal educati on ^ but you can integrate 
career education cqhcepts and strategies into existing 
programs'. / - 

/ . . ■ .. _ . . ■ _ _ 

Use career ori en ted^ readi ng ma teri al s ♦ There are a 
number 0-^^hlgh interest-low reading level series for secondary 
students. SchoTasti c_ Press has ACTION books/'which deal Wi:tb'* 
job problems, dahus Publis hers has a seri es ,^^f story pamphlets 
that _ i ntroduee di f f ereht jobs. _ SRA_ sel Is _ a mul ti -readi ng 
level career reading series called THE JOB AHEAD. 

_ Make- science anjd social studies mpre -^relevan t to the 
worl d~of work , _ The Maryland Deg)artmetf t ,Qf Educati on j .Di vi si on 
of Voeati onal-Teehni eal Education has \sponsored a project to . 
develop a mi ddle_ school prevoeati onal vorientitibn program. 
This is an excellent teacher *s manual with lejtrhing activity 
packages referenced to jobs and academic- i hs#tieti ohal areas. • 
dobs and acti vi ti es _ rel ated to math , ^erigl i sh ^ science and , 
social studies are listed. | 

Teach job seeking^ securi np-»- an maintaining skills ^ 
This can be a' component of any special educati bh program."^' 
Fi 1 1 i n g out forms , con ducti h g mock^ j ob i htervi^ws , 1 e air hi rvg 
about empl oyment resources^ role pi ayi ng and dt^cussi n'g gbod. 
work behavi or are important acti yi ties that can be mbrje easily 
devel opecl and moni tored i n speci al educati on cl asses where 
Inhere is a reduced s^udent^ teacher rati o; An excel 1 e^^^ 
inexpensive resource is Job Readiness Tratnlru^^ C u rrvculum 
by DennTs G. Tesol owsk i . 



% • ^ - - - - - 

Any Specific material 
sections can be fdund * 



Ji^cJ^Ae xl^^s prbpects as -part of ttnlts^of j hstrUctibh , 
p r 0 j ects can help students see t^he rel^atibhshi p. between basi c 
ski 1 1 i nstructton a nd: bccu . Sewi ng , cobki hg , 

and sma.1 1 construction projects can be incorporated i htb ^ 
reading, math, science, and social studies lessons. Middle 
school special education teachers in St. Hary's Gpurity have 
devel oped a guide with a - set' of six projects that can be_ 
used to help students rel ate prevocat ion skills to real job * 
dema nds . ' . , . 

Spons or i ng S pe c-ial— E^te^ti^ 



F^el^d-trips . One of the best ways to have students- 

learn about jobs 'yi the community is to have them actually 
observe workers perforr^ing the jobs . PTA ' s_and different 
civic groups can be contacted to :h0p X5JLse mone^- for field 
tripsr Project eAST, in Eharles County, _ has deveTbped a fietdP;- 
trip form that can be used to help structure students' 
observations. ^ . ' 

Speakers . Ma ny busi nesses are wi 1 Vi hg to rel ease _ workers 
tO'talk to school groups about their jobs^ Having real 
wor^kers tal k a^b^ of their particular, jobs can 

have m^ore^^o_f an impact^ students than teacher lectures or 

book assignments^ Fi ndi ng workers with different disabil ities 
canhelpstudentscome incontactwith handicapped rolembdels. 
Eonta cti ng and ho sting speakers can be coordinated ambh^' ' ■ 
different teachers so that a class other than just the special 
education- class can be included. 

Career- day s . School -wi de career days give students the 
opportunity_ to choose from a number of representatives from 
<iifferent occupations to. gain more information about jobs 
in the community. Such a school-wide ev-ent ^an be coordinated 
with the guidance department. ^ / 

Using— S chool Resoarces / * 

jocationaJ^-co-ur se sampl i hg . Specials/education teachers 
can. work wjthjvocati ona 1 teachers^ arrange for special 

\educa 1 1 on St udents to visit di fferent vocattonal classes. 

\studeats can spend one period a week visiting different 
vocational classes to experience the dema nds of those courses. . 
when students visit these prosjrams, they should be included 

.i\n the^regular class activities as much as possible. If 
arrangements cannot be made for students to attend different ? 
cdurses,. the vqca.tional teachers pan^work with the special 
education teachers to develop sampling experiences that can ,| 
gcdur' within the special education cl a.ssrbom . > F0r exampl e ^ ./ J* 
theVelectri city teacher can ' hel p to develop a simple wiring 
project or the business education teacher can develop so'^e :^ 
filing or typing activities th^it students can try. 
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In- school work ex^pe^tnce^fld-j^bshadoytng . Working, 
si de-b^^-s ■! de wi tn reguiarscnooi workers can^neip students 
1 earn about d i f fererit jobs and their requi rements . Students- 
can rotate t'hrqugKdifferentjq areas so they can measure 
their interests against a number of different experiences i 
Feedback from the school workers as wellasstudents'_ 
discussions about their exper i ef)ce5 xan help special education 
teachers and counselors guide students into appropriate 
vocational areas • ^ 



C^fflu^ity work experience and- 3 0 b^sJ^ado wing . Many spec 1 a1 
education programs are he] p1 ng their students _ part 1 ci pate 1 n 
community work exper 1 enciss . Thi s can be . 1 n the f^rm of job . 
shadowing where students work with s partlcul ar empl oyee^^^a 
perform some pf the empl oyee ' s dut 1 es . Some programs promote 
paid and unpaid work exper i en ce where a student is given 
on-the-job training and eventual 1y* performs the duties of a 
regular employee. 
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Components of Prevocational Education - 
Related Academic Instruction 



Related academic instruction in prevdcationll education refers* 
to the deveVqpment of basic reading, wrfitirig, and math skills 
students need in order to be successful 'In vbcati bna 1 tra i h i rig 
programs. R el a tedaca'demiciristruetibri isusuallythe resporisibil ity 
of the special education teacher . Since related afeadeiijic sitll 
instruction should be direct^y^el ated to the demands of different'' 
vocational programs^, it isimpqrtant for special ^ducation teachers 
to learn about the academic requirement^ of vafrioo^ vocational 
programs available ^to students'. 

One very effective method qfj^determining bas jc^ skill 
requirements is for special education teachers , work/study 
coordinators, special vobatiqnal instructors , and regul ar vocational 
education instructors to meet to discuss skills students need to be 
successful in the different programs. 

Listed below are related academi c /ski 11 s that vocational 
education teachers have identified as important for their particular 
areas . " . " 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

I. 

Reading Skil Is * 



1. Look up words in a dictionary 

2.. Alphabetize names 

3. Use Ji telephone book 

4. Read and write names and addresses 

5. Read directions to fill out forms 
5. Write in complete $entences 

7. Know the basic parts of a letter 

8. Divide words properly 

Kath^Skills 



1. Compute basic addition, Subtraction ,. mul ti pi ication , and 
division problems 



AUTO MECHANICS 



Reading Skills 



1. Read safety rules. 

2. Read names of tbbls^ machines and materials used in class 

3. Write short reports 

4i Read specification manuals * 

5. Write work tickets 



Math Skills 

1 ^ Measure to 1/16" 

2. Perfdrfn fractions and dec Ima 1 s cal cul a t ion 

3. Measure angles and distandes 

4. Perform addition, subtraction , -niul ti pi icatibh ; arid division 



/pro bl ems 



; Vocational instructors can^share materia^ls arid ideas for 
related academic ^fcill activities with special education teachers." 
For example^ a typirig teacfifer can lend a special education teacher 
an urius^d typewriter to help students learn how to set margins. 
Ari auto mechanics instructor can identify vocabulary that students 
need to be able to read and comprehend. The special education 
teacher can iriclude the vocabulary in his/her reading instructionr. 
There are also commercially available curricula which can be used 
to teach academics in a functional waj^. 

The key to a ppropria te rel a t ed skill instruction is fpr 
students to know the type of vocational training they want so 
special education teac+iers can hel p them develop the basic skills 
they will need to succeed in th^ appropriate vocational trai ning 
program. 



in the 
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Related Vocational Academic 
instruction In the 6:lassroom 



Meet with Vbcatlorial Instructors / /' : 

Work Experience Coordinators » ^ 

- - - • - 

Vdcatlohal. Instructors are usually quite willing to 
discuss the skill deficits ttiat cause students the most * 
problems In their classes. The section on local cooperative 
agreements contains a format that special education teachers 
. and vocational 1 nstruc tors can use to determine related 
academic/prerequisite skills rveeded to succeed In vocational 
areas. % 

Pretralhlhg and Reinforcement 

-there are two main Ways special education teachers can 
help their students with the academic skills needed to ; 
succeed in voca ti ona 1_ courses . .The first way is to provide^ 
pretra 1 hi n§ 1 n vocabulary, concepts and performance demands. 
The Support Services Team at Howard Vo-Tech has developed 
a booklet of commonly used ter^ms ahd their def ini tiohs for 
many of the vocational classes of fered at_ their vocational 
center (an example from on^ of t hei r bbbkl ets is Thcluded 

^ in this sectibh). These booklets can be used by special 

educatibh teachers tb give students pretraihing in a vocational 

. subject before the student enrblls in the program^ The 

secbnd Way special education can help students with vocational 
academics is to prbvide activities to help reinforce vocabulary 
and concepts _ students are currently being taught. This 
requires a simple form that the student can carry between the 
special educa-tibri cl ass and vbcatibnal class on which, the ' 
two teachers can nbte what they are currently teaching the 
student and upcoming tests and assignments. 

Hands^On Activities 

Students need to practice p^erformihg activities which 
require t hem * to a ppl y academic. k ki 1 1 s . For example, 
measurement is akey math skill/ for success in any vocational 
area. Vbcatibnal 1 ristructbrs are very vocal about their 
concern about lack of student /irjeasuresmeht ; ski 1 1 s . The best 
way tb teach students to meas-ure is tb have them work on 
_ _.pr 0-3 <5-CJ:^ :,wiiJ c h- r e qii 1 re -|t^^^^-t^ , calculating 

margins for typing^ preparijrg irigredients^for ebbking, artd 
figuring measurements for construe ti oh . twb common deficits 
in special educatioh mea sVremen t 1 hs truct 1 on is the lack of 
hands-on activities and the shbrt ambunt of time spent in 
measurement activities . /students heed to work bn measurement 
skills throughout the school year rather than focusing on«* . ^4' 

* ' .- . * 



measurln^g skills as ah Isol ated_ma th . unl t . LI kewlse^* with 
other academic s ki 11 s , pa per- penc i 1 worksheet _<ict'(vit1es * 
s hou Id be\ used_ i n conjunction withactual per forma nee ta isks. 
to help students apply the academic skills they are using , 
to real like job demands, \ 

Usix) g A ^c a 1 1 o na 1 Ma t er i a^l- 1 o ^Tea c h 

' Special education teachers can use Vocational /industrial 

arts content as part of language arts and math ^hstructibn. 
Examples of vocational language a^rts .^act 1 vi ti es that^^have 
been devel oped by teachers 1 n Pri nee 'George ' s and . Freder Jck 
Counties can be found on t he* f dl 1 dwi ng_ pa ges . Jhef e i s also 
a series of readers called Voca tiona 1. Bead i ng Ski 1 1 s ; 
3Jiopt^j-k Iwhich can be used In read-tng instruction to support 
vocational voca bul ary -a nd reading concepts. 

£ro j^ct Bas4c • 

_The objectives found in the reading and math Sections 
in Project Basic tie into related academic instruction that 
preparesstudentsfpr_ vocational training and iridepehd6bt 
living in the community. Suggested instructional a'ctlvjties 
can be found in: The Mi^rv^land Functional Reading Manual 
Vols. One and Two, MSDE, 1975, and The Maryland Functional 
Mathematics Manual MSDE. 1 979. ~ / 
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Daily Living Skills 



Daily and/pr_ independent 1 iviJig skill s are those skil^ that an 
individual needs to function in society.. Most students will marryt 
own home5 4 manage finances and do many of the things that teachers and 
parents often take for granted. 0 In some cases • parents may^be over 
protective of special needs stu|entSi and it is Important that classroom 
Instruction includes: using: cdmrjiuhlty resources^ how to manage fihahcess 
conforming to laws, etc. Daily livihg ski>ls can encompass a wide variety 
Of activities and be Integrated in special education instruction in many 
ways. . ' ♦ 

■ * ■ . > 

__ • * • 

^ - Competency Areas in Daily Living Skills 

Brolin (1978) identifies nine competencies in the curricul um area ^ 
of daily living skills: • 

1. Managing Family Finances 

2. Selecting, Managing and Maintaining a Home 

3. Caring for Personal Needs 

4. Raising Children and Family Livinig , v. 

5. Buying and Preparing Food 

6. Buying and Caring for Clothing . 

7. Engaging in Civic Activities 

8. Util izing^ Recreation and Leisure Time 

9. Getting Around the*^ Community Mobility 



Many of the competencies associated wi-^h daily livihg skills are 
important in relation. to finding and keeping a jobi. StudljHts hot only 
need to learn job skills but also how to dress appropriately for work, 
practice good personal hygiene, use community trai?sportat1bh to get to 
and from work, arid iriteract ajDpropriately With supervisors arid co-wbrkers. 
It is equally important for students to know how to prepares, riutritious 
meals, manage a home or apartment, mariage finances arid use leisure; time 
appropriately if they are to become productive members of society. Activ- 
ities and iristructidn focusing on daily living competencies are particularly 
effective when there is cbmmunicatjon with the home arid parents reinforce 
or extend classroom instruction. 
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Adjustment C^rriculums 

In the field of rehabil 1 tation ^ emphaslg Is placed not 
only on acquiring vocational ski 1 1 s ^ but al so bh behaviors 
that enable clients to becomi a functional member of the 
community he/she lives In. The term "adjustment services" 
Is used to teach cl lents accept a bl e_ social , embtlorial arid 4 
work behaviors. Currrculum fnaterlals and other resources 
found In the area of rehabll Itatldri may be excellent resources 
for special educators -to use in the classroom. Following Is 
an example of a curriculum outline: 

Adjustment to Problems of Daily Living 
Content Out! ine 

I • Community Living 

*' A. Responsibilities ' , 

1. Respbrisibil ities of a community to its citizens 

a . Civil servants 

b . Educat ibh 

c. Transportation 
d • Sah 1 tati bri / 

e . Ebmmuriicat ipri 

f . Emergenci es ^ ' ~^ 

g. Prbtectioh 

2. Respbhsibtl ities bf citizens to the community 
a* Care bf persbrial and public property 

b. Vbting 

Legal requirements 
d* Taxes 

B. The Law 

1 . Traffic laws 
a • Cars 
/ b. Pedestrians 

C. Emergencies 

1. Fire 4 

2. Pblice. / 

3. Medical ' 

D. : Communicat ibn 

1 . Postal services 

2. Telegrams 

3. Telephbrie 

E. Transportation 
1 . Types 

a. Car : 

bi Bus 

c ; Train 

d ; Ai rpl ane . _ \^ 



e. walking 



2. Basis for selection 

a . Time 

b . Honey 

c. Distance 

d . Conveni ence 

_ _ _ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A. Safety precautions In the c.omni unity 
1 . Pub] ic pi aces 

; :: ? • Pafk? 

b. Swimmi ng pool s 
|;i I c. Street safety , 

• 2/. 'Travel safety 

:( : . ' 

3. Survival reading / 

a . Street si gns - 

b. Traffic signs 

c. Label. s 

d. Phone numbers 

B. Safety in. the home 

1 . Hazards 

a . Source of burns 

b . El ectri cal 

c. Poisons 

d. Source of falls 

2. First aid 
Budgeting and B anking 

A. Money 

1. Recognition of money 

2. Making change 

B. Budget 

1 . Sal ary 

a. *Gross salary 

b. Deductions and net salary 

2.. Planning budget based on salary 
' a Shelter 

b. Food * 

c . -Clothing 

d. Transportation 

e. Utility bills 

f. Insurance 

g . Sa vi ngs 

h. Recreation 



e . _ B a ri k 1 h g ' 

1 . Savings accbuhtsr^ 

2. ChecRlrig accourits- 

a . Hal ntai n1 rig balarice 

bi Writing checks 

c . Keepi rig accurate records 

D. Credit arid loaris : * 

1 . eharge accourits 

2. iriterest rates 

3. boari cbmpariies 

I V . S H 0 p p i rig T^ciiriJ4ii^ 

A. : Pre pi aririirig 

1 . I terns rieeded 

2. Quality and quantity 

B . - Food store : 

1 . Nutri tiorial foods 

J 2. Mairitairiirig food budget 

3 . Urii ts of measure 

G. CI ot tji rig store . 
1 . ei dthi rig rieeds 

2. ^ Sizes 

3. Quality of clothirig 

4. Best buys iri clothirig 



Medical ^ 
1 . Hospital izatiori 
2. Disabil ity 



B. hife 
6. Automobi 1 e 
D. Property 
Vil. Leisure Tim( 



A. Recreation ^ . " r 
1 . Indoor ^ ' 

2 . Outdoor . - : ' .-^ : y 

- . _ - • ■ ■.- 

B. Schedulirig activities % ' ^ 

1. Time involved 1% 

2. Cost • :i 

3. Variety ^ ^ . 
e. Bbredbm *. I 

: 1 . Causes ' ; 

Z. Dangers • ' ■ -'^ 

.From: . Adju s tment Serv^ice s in Rehabili tat ion ; Emph a si s I 

Matert||s; DeveT ^ Uriiy ^ of »1sc6ri$1rirStbtit ^ 




ERIC 
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^. Meet with Home 
I nstr uCytor s ^ 
I ns true tors ^ 



Economics 
Vi3cat ioiia 1 
Work 



Eypefience Coordinators ' 

Many of the activities and instructional materials used 
in home ecdnomicss food services * jiurse aide and other 
courses could be__rev1ewed_pr .mod if ied in the special education 
c1 a ssroom , The Maryland State^Corfipetency Based Vocatiohal 
Curriculum which can be obtained frorfr the Research ahd_ 
Devel ppment Centir may offer ideas for activities. (Also 
see the Pr^ogram Section, in this manual. The programs 
described include daily living skills in thei r vcurr i cul um • ) 

Community- Resources 

----- ^- - _ ■ _ _ _ - _ _ - - - „• ■■ 

By utilizing community resources such as:^ bringihg in 

guest spea kers i ta k1 ng field tr i ps ^ ha vlng stiMents explore 

the community :thrbugh assignments- with their parents^ etc.; 

irfdependent 1 iving skill s "can be stressed in addition to_ 

students learning about careers in the community. Students 

need to learn how to get around in their community^ whst 

agencies provide what type of service and what types of 

community recreation and leisure activities are offered. 
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Perso nal-3oc i a1 S ki 11 $ 

Personal -social skills are the most important set of competencies 
that directly relate to success oh the job or in reg^y.^^^^ 
training programs, Brolin (1978) has targeted seven' competencies 
that dsfine this skill area. 



-achieving self-awareness 

-acquiring self-confidence -- 

-achieving socially responsible behavior 

-maintaining good interpersonal relationships ^ 

-achieving independence ' s^:^ 

-achieving problem solving skills ^ . . ■ 

-commahicatihg adequately with others i 

_ . > ,.v 

_Lq w sel f ^esteem, poqr_soc ia^ j udgement , -a nd 1 ack q f resqurce- * 
falness_are common characteristics qf learning disabled and mentally 

retarded ado] escents. these chara ed with many 

handicapped adolescents^ lack ''of success in sc 

students tqdevelqp defensive attitudes toWa 

alike. Special eduoation teachers c^ help their students be more , 
successful in schqol and_wqrk by developing classrqqmactiy^ that 
help students gain self-confidence and cqmmynicatibn skills. Students 
need instruct iqnal experiences that can he! p them 1 earn about their 
unique strengths and interests as we11 as remedial instruction in 
deficit areas. 



A majqr cause of adolescents ' unproductive behavior 
is that adolescents often lack skill in effects yely_ 
communicating their rieeds and wants . Neith^ 
social institutions prpvide adolescent 
skill deye1 o pment i n cqrrmiunica t ion a nd prqbl em sql vi ng . 
Cqnsequently, any attempt to asr 

effectively coping with their enyir nment mu^st inc1 ude 

a well -conceptual ized and thoughtful approach to teaching 
these skills. (Jones, 1980, p. 93) 



Special education teachers can he! p their students be more 

successful in school and future work situations by develqping 
classroom activities that help students gain self-confidence and 
communication skilTs. 
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By Inclading stadent aides and peer: tutors In special 

education classes ,students_get the opp^ to Interact 

with non-handicapped students and t them in their 

job of teacherjs assistant. These aides can^irodel appropriate 
Behavior and can encourage special education^'students to 
behave appropriately. 
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_Spec1al education teachers can adapt the classroom 
environment to make it irore worklike. For example, having 
students use a time clock can reinforce punctual jty._ Giving 
students weekly performance reports can give them feedback on 
the appropriateness of their behavior and the adequacy of their 
work habits. 

Teachers can also use role playing si t^ 

students to learn hqw to react to certain situations found in 
school and on the job. Role playing sU 1nc1 ude: 

taking a coffee break, reacting to teasing, ^ unclear 
directions, and expressing anger in socially acceptable ways. 

Behavior- Contracting 

Behayior^ntractlng can be helpful in worMng with 

students to el iminate bothersome beha find ways 

to constructively change their behavior. Students work toward 
a. positive behavior with the contingency that* he/she will be 
rewarded if the terms of the contract are met. 

Structu re Gro upland I nd i v 1 d ua 1 

WorJc-Ses^i^ojas 

To he! p; students 1 earn to work both i ndependentl y: and 
cooperatively, teachers can structure cl a sswork^s^ that class 
activities require a variety of work s school 
work is totallybased on Individual assignments and students 
have little opportunity fo learn to work cooperatively. Group 

assignments should be_carefull^ structured to help students . 

learn strategies for completin assignments. Responsibil ity 

should be del egated to each student^ Students should be given 
^feedback on their performance on both i group tasks . 

An example of Jgroup learning is the Maryland Pi a n^ which is found 
in some industrial arts clasles. For more infonration see: 
Maley,. D. The Maryland Plan . 




BraihstiSrmlrig 



To heli students learri to eoirnntihlcate orally and to Have 
experierice'^ri prabl em sol ving, braihstbrmJng sessions should 
be encouraged. Teachers can present problems, both real and 
Imaginary, for the class to discuss and suggest solutions^ 
Students should be encouraged to respond to each other In 
constructive ways and to try out the solutions they propose. 

Structuring Two-Way Feedback 

Elassrobm coiranuhlcatlbn can be enhapcid by both students p 
and teachers evaluating the activlties^f each Week. This can 
be accomplished by use of a structured feedback fornix For example 
students could be asked to respond to the following prompts: 
0) name one hew thJhg you learned this week; (2) Describe the 
class activity you liked best; (3) Describe the skill you are 
Interested in learning; (4) Suggestions for next .week. A teacher 
can give students feedback oh their performance; some examples 

are: (1) I coninehdjyou oh your work in ; (2) Next 

week try to work on .- . 

Ih-Schobl Work Experience 

i - -- " - - , - . , - 

• Students should be given the opportunity to try 'but 
volunteer work rol^es In school . A ohce-a-week or drici'^armdhth " 
experience of Being a teacher^s aide, a secretary's helper, 
an assistant custodian; or a media assistant can give students 
the experience of being supervised; of working oh real^ jbb demahds. 
The worker can^give the st^ feedback about his/her abll Ity to 
follow directions and coiranunicate with a supervisor. These 
jBxperi'encfes can help students learn abbut tfteir strengths as 
'workers. Discussion In the classroom can>center bh tpprbpriate 
work and social behaviors. The impbrtance of personal hygiene 
and groomin^an also be stressed in relation to the wb rid bf wbrk. 
Uniforms, apprbpriate dress, clean hands, etc., can be discussed. 
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Scholastic Press, 904 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, 
Nd 07632 • 



Boutxle-Action^ novelettes are high interest/low level 
stories about teenagers just out of school and on their 
first jobs^ Reading level 3.0 to 5.0, average story 
length is from 15,000. to 20,000 words. 

the Job- Ahead 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

High interest stories on three different reading levels 
about jobs'. Stpri es cpntai n speci f i c job i nf prmati on . 
Four resource workbooks complement the readers. 

Job Read i4^^^ra4^rig 4ur^^44^l4jm 

Tesplpwski ,D.G. Materials Develppment Center, Stout 
Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, University of 
Wisconsin-Sto|Jt, Menomonie, WI 54751. 

Inexpensive curriculum on job; preparation , job seeking, 
and job maintenance skills. May be borrowed from Maryland 
Curriculum Library. May be purchased by contacting ' 
address above. 

Pre vocational Orientatidn Program 

^K.R. Sarginti EducatiohaT Speci alist* * 

''Maryland State Department of Education^ 200 W. Baltimore St 
Baltimore i MD 21201. 

Learning Activity Packages (LAPs) that are referenced to 
jpband to academic areas. LAPs include a number of 
activities that involve readiog^^ games , and hands-on 
experiences to help students learn about different career 
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Project Basic Instructional Guide, World of Work> Vol. IV, 
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Projeqt Basic Instructional Guide^ Citizen III^ 
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Suggested teaching Activities and^^t^jects for Instruc^ting 

Vocational .Prerequisites Middle School Special N^eds __ 

Students. Iris McCarthy, Vocational Evaluator, Lbveville 
Office, Love vi lie, MD J/ 

Activities for: / 

-Fdl 1 owi ng di recti bns /' 
- -Personal hygijene 

-Perseverance/coping skills - 
-Interpersonal skills / 
-Attendahce/puhetuality / 
-Hbnestj(/re liability ^ 



Vocational Reading Skills: Shoptalk , Allyri an Bacon, Inc., 
Rockleith, Nd 

Reading series that presents skills arid vocabulary needed 
ori the job or Iri a vbcatiorial class. CHapters of each 
book are tied together by a story about; a student iri 
vocational school who is preparing fon a job.. Related 
exercises use words for the trade. 
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